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Honours academy 


Plan in works for new degree that 
blends arts and science 
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The U of A 
gets its moose 


Iconic Canadian artist Charles 
| Pachter makes generous gift to 


the U of A 
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2013 Fall Convocation 
| No shortage of successes 


| 
| 
| 


Wise words 
to live by 


t the University of 

Alberta’s 2013 fall con- 

vocation Noy. 19-20, a 
former premier, a Canadian music 
icon and a celebrated engineering 
alumnus received honorary degrees 
and imparted these words of wis- 
dom to graduands: 


“I HAVE NEVER FOR ONE moment 
regretted that I had aspiration—that 
after I gradu- 
ated, there were 
moments where 
my reach did 
exceed my grasp. 
It brought many 
joys, constant 
stimulation and some serious ob- 
stacles, which ultimately resulted in 

a genuine sense of accomplishment, 
and exposure to worlds I could never 
have dreamt? 

Don Getty, Alberta's 11th premier, who 
received an honorary doctor of laws degree at 
a private conferral Nov. 16. His convocation 
address was delivered by his son Darin Getty 
Nov, 19. 
“IF YOU LIVE YOUR LIFE with im- 
peccability and passion, to a certain 
degree, you are 
above reproach, 
because what 
that means is 
that you've done 
your absolute 

a best—you 
always strive higher and you always 
try to do everything you can to be 
the best possible person you can be. 

I think if you can move forward in 
your life with that attitude, you kind 
of can’t fail.” 

Sarah McLachlan, award-winning singer/ 
songwriter, who sang | Will Remember You and 
Angel after receiving an honorary doctor of 
laws degree Nov. 20. 


“BUSINESS MUST REFORM AND 
REWIRE itself, and its practitioners 
must think deeply about its value 
and role in soci- 
ety. Individuals 
with the scien- 
tific, techno- 
logical and 
problem-solving 
skills that you have acquired over 
four years at the U of A are ideally 
suited to playing a leadership role in 
addressing these pressing issues.” 
Charles Hantho, Canadian business leader and 


U of A alumnus, who received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree Nov. 20. 
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Michael Brown 
killed workers who can think, reason, 
communicate and collaborate effectively 
are in demand as the emphasis on infor- 
mation technologies and knowledge services 
continues to grow. 
Such dramatic global changes are shaping 
how educational tests are created and delivered. 
Increasingly, computers allow educators 
to administer tests more frequently so that 
students can receive feedback continuously 
while they develop essential 21st-century skills. 
But since tests are being given more frequently, 
a constant supply of unique, content-specific 
items is needed. 

Mark Gierl, professor in the Department 
of Educational Psychology, was advanced to 
Tier 1 Canada Research Chair in Educational 
Measurement to help create an innovative 
approach to produce the large number of test 
items educators will require for the transition to 
computerized educational testing, also known 
as automatic item generation. 

“As the U of A begins the transition from 
paper to computer-based testing and traditional 


to blended delivery, the opportunities for 


UotA generates range of 
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A tribute to remember 
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Canadian music icon Sarah McLachlan delighted nearly 500 U of A graduands with renditions of / Will Remember You and Angel at the Nov. 20 convocation ceremony after 


Canada Research Chairs 


receiving an honorary doctor of laws degree from the university. 


assessment-re- 
lated research 
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and applica- 
tions will only 
increase,’ said 
Gierl, whose 
new Tier 1 
CRC status is 
reserved for 


\ researchers 
Mark Gierl was advanced to Tier1 acknowledged 
CRC in Educational Measurement. by their peers 
as world 


leaders in their fields. “It is an excellent 
time to work at the U of A because there 
are excellent opportunities for research in 
technology-enhanced assessment.” 

Gierl, whose advancement to Tier 1 jumps 
his award to $1.4 million paid out over seven 
years, is joined by four new Tier 2 CRCs—a 
title that comes with a $500,000 award paid out 
over five years and is given to emerging research- 
ers who are acknowledged by their peers as 
having the potential to lead in their field. 

The new Tier 2 CRCs include David 
Marchant, who was named CRC in Viral 
Pathogenesis; Ben Montpetit, CRC in RNA 


Transport; Shannon Scott, CRC in Knowledge 
Translation in Children’s Health; and Long Li, 
CRC in Stable Isotope Geochemistry. 


G6 As the U of A begins the transition 
from paper to computer-based 
testing and traditional to blended 
delivery, the opportunities for 
assessment-related research and 
applications will only increase.” 


Mark Gierl 


“Four new chairs and one advancement 
is excellent news and clear recognition of the 
national calibre of our researchers and the research 
they conduct at the University of Alberta,” said 
Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice-president of research. 
“Programs like the Canada Research Chairs not 
only help advance scientific discoyery and societal 
development, but they also help us attract and keep 
some of the world’s best researchers in Canada.” 


Continued on page 2 
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New cross-disciplinary degree would be Canadas first 


Geoff McMaster 
here is a new kind of 
degree on the horizon for 
the University of Alberta, 

designed to educate the citizen 

of tomorrow. 

Mikael Adolphson, a professor 
of Japanese cultural studies, chem- 
ist Glen Loppnow and sociologist 
Richard Westerman are bridging 
faculties to build what they call an 
honours academy, a broad-based 
interdisciplinary program that will 
immerse students over five years 
in a range of disciplines before 
they declare a major. With a grant 
from the Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund, Adolphson 
and Loppnow will develop the pro- 


gram over the next three years. 


66 We want to educate a 
new citizen, with broad 
knowledge, who can be 
a bridge between these 
different disciplines, who 
can talk the language 
of science and also 
the social sciences 
or humanities.” 


Mikael Adolphson 


The concept is based on the hon- 
ours college in the United States, 
which has shown dramatic success 
in both attracting students and 
preparing them for an increasingly 
interdisciplinary workplace. The 


U of A’s honours academy would be 
the first such program in Canada, 
says Adolphson, and would be “a 
chance for Alberta to really put 
itself on the map. 

“Students graduating from 
honours colleges in the U.S. get em- 
ployment or go to graduate school 
in 98 to 99 per cent of cases. So the 
success rate is beyond any doubt.” 

Adolphson, who witnessed 
the rise of one such college when 
on faculty at the University of 
Oklahoma, says the model is perfect 
for a public research-intensive uni- 
versity interested in attracting the 
best and brightest students. 

“Oklahoma was of course very 
famous for football, not for educa- 
tion,’ says Adolphson. “But the first 
thing the new president did when 
he arrived was start an honours col- 
lege, and as a result, Oklahoma got 
known all of a sudden for academ- 
ics. Within three years, it had the 
highest number of national merit 
scholars (high-school scholarship 
recipients) of any public university 
in the United States.” 

He says today’s students are 
expected to specialize “too heavily, 
too early” and don’t have the broad 
foundation that a liberal arts educa 


tion provides. “We want to educate 
a new citizen, with broad know- 
ledge, who can be a bridge between 
these different disciplines, who can 
talk the language of science and also 
the social sciences or humanities.” 
Adolphson says he met recently 
with a group of prominent business 
leaders who all agreed on one point: 
while employers need graduates with 
specialized knowledge, they also 


Mikael Adolphson is leading a project 
bridging the faculties of arts and science. 


need team players who can work with 
people trained in different fields. 

He pointed to the U of A’s new 
certificate program in computer 
gaming, which offers a specialized 
degree in addition to courses requir- 
ing interdisciplinary problem solv- 
ing: “That’s what we need for our 
future entrepreneurs and citizens, 
whatever they will be.” 

Adolphson and his colleagues 
will spend the next three years 
researching the potential impact of 
the program, surveying high-school 
students across the province to 
assess demand, developing courses 
and recruiting potential instructors. 

“We have a very strong public 
research university, and compara- 
tively cheap tuition, but we may 
not always be attracting the top 
students, even from Alberta. So 
this could be one way of doing that. 
We're looking for students with the 
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Four university faculty named Tier 2 Canada Research Chairs 


Marchant, a virologist in the Li Ka Shing 
Institute of Virology and Department of Medical i 
Microbiology and Immunology, is looking to use 
his CRC to better understand viral infections of 


the lungs. 


“There is no effective antiviral strategy to 
treat infections by any of these viruses, and so by 
understanding these viruses we are discovering 
common traits to develop broad-spectrum anti- 
viral drugs to treat infection by any virus,’ he said. 
Marchant, who has been at the U of A for 
a little more than a year, says ensuring that his 


lab’s most promising therapeutic strategies are 


The new Tier 2 CRCs include (from le 


passion to become these informed 
citizens, these bridging figures.” 

The program will be research- 
oriented. Students start with a prob- 
lem and bring in whatever disciplin- 
ary approaches are needed to solve 
it, rather than starting from within 
a discipline as a point of departure. 
“In the first year, they would take 
most of the required courses, then 
after that would go into any faculty 
they want.” 

The program would conclude 
with a capstone project in which 
students prepare a presentation at- 
tempting to solve a problem. 

Adolphson says he’d also like to 
“invert the pyramid of class sizes? 
allowing students to begin the 
program with small seminars that 
encourage more direct interaction 
with faculty. 

“We want to keep students here,” 
he says. “We have the best economy 
in Canada, and we're losing some 
of them, especially in the south, to 
places like McGill and UBC. If we 
do get an honours academy, I’m 
absolutely convinced we'll reverse 
the trend. We'll be snatching up 
students from other provinces.” 

The Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund was created 
to improve teaching and learning 
effectiveness. The fund supports a 
diverse range of initiatives specific- 
ally focused on creating exceptional 
and life-changing university experi- 
ences for students. Mi 


Continued from page 1 
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ft) David Marchant, CRC in Viral Pathogenesis; Ben Montpetit, RNA Transport; 
Long Li, Stable Isotope Geochemistry; and Shannon Scott, Knowledge Translation in Children’s Health. 


developed into real therapeutics for Canadians 
takes a certain synergy. 

“The collaborative research environment 
at the University of Alberta truly nurtures 
the development of new investigators such as 
myself,’ he said. “I was attracted by the fact that 
this is one of the most progressive universities in 
Canada that has set out to be research-intensive 
and has done so in an exceptional manner.” 

‘The research being conducted in Montpetit’s 
laboratory focuses on describing the mechanism of 
messenger RNA transport within the eukaryotic 
cells. These information-carrying molecules are 
assembled in the nucleus by copying DNA and are 
then delivered to the cytoplasm, where the 
information is used to direct the production of 
proteins. This is relevant to human health because 
disruption of the transport process is the basis 
of multiple human diseases and a goal of many 
viruses during infection of a host cell. 

He says the mechanism by which transport is 
accomplished is far from simple and requires fur- 
ther study—a fundamental basic research neces- 
sity that is being undertaken in fewer institutions. 

“Given that my research program is fo- 
cused on a fundamental cell biology question, 

I was in search of a community where such 


research was seen as important and was being 
successfully pursued,” he said. “This led me back 
to Canada and here to the Department of Cell 
Biology at the U of A, where I feel that this is the 
cornerstone of the research being conducted. I 
believe the commitment to fundamental research 
is exemplified by the university’s support of both 
my recent CRC and CFI applications. “ 

Scott, a professor in the Faculty of Nursing, 
studies the process that guides research evidence 
from the lab to pediatric clinical practice, also 
known as knowledge translation. She says the 
failures of this important process are affecting 
the health outcomes of Canadian children and 
are resulting in unnecessary health-care costs. 
“This research has the potential to yield large 
dividends for lifelong health and quality of life of 
Canadian children.” 

And while is Scott is passionate about her 
research, she says she does get a certain energy 
from the intellectual milieu at the U of A. “The 
large numbers of highly talented graduate stu- 
dents engaged in research, the breadth of talent 
in the professoriate, a culture that values innova- 
tion and discovery, and strong organizational 
support are some of the reasons I enjoy doing 
research at the University of Alberta.” 


Li, professor in the Department of Earth 
and Atmospheric Sciences, will use his CRC to 
continue to develop tools to measure extremely 
low levels of carbon and nitrogen in minerals to 
address scientific questions in very broad areas, 
such as looking at the evolution of Earth systems 
and exploring energy and resources. 

Because of the range of questions his lab at- 
tempts to address, Li says his research requires 
strong support from the university, as wellasa 
rich diversity of interests across the geosciences. 

“My broad research interests in applying 
stable isotopic tools to solve important geo- 
logical and ecological problems can be greatly 
reinforced by collaboration with the researchers 
next door,” he said. 

The U of A now has 88 CRCs—S1 Tier 1 
chairs worth $10.2 million annually and 37 Tier 
2 chairs worth $3.7 million. 

In 2000, the Government of Canada cre- 
ated the Canada Research Chairs program to 
establish 2,000 research professorships in eligible 
degree-granting institutions across the country. 
The program invests $300 million per year to, 
attract and retain some of the world’s most ac- 
complished and promising minds. i 
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Charles Pachter’s gifts to U of A on display in exhibit Study paves — 
| Way for | 
custom cancer 

| treatment 


Michael Brown 


harles Pachter, the Canadian artist who elevated the moose to 
Canadian icon status, has a saying: everything you do in life, 
whether you know it dr not, is rehearsal for the next thing. 

So when he met Carl Amrhein, the University of Alberta’s provost, 
when Amrhein was the dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science at the 
University of Toronto a dozen years ago, Pachter would have had an ink- 
ling that their paths would cross again. 


Raquel Maurier 

ae prostate cancer re- 
He’s a great guy and I hadn’t seen him in years,” remembers Pachter, 

whose art channels everyday Canadian icons—wildlife, hockey players, 
Mounties, even the Queen—into 
stylized pop images. “Then he 
wrote to me two and a half years 
ago and asked me if I had any 
more moose sculptures, as the 


searcher at the University 
of Alberta and his team 
have discovered how to improve 
currently available cancer drugs 
so the medication could be per- 
| sonalized for individual patients. 
| John Lewis, a researcher in the 
| Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
published his team’s findings in 


University of Alberta was interest- 
ed in getting one. I guess I turned 
the moose into my Andy Warhol 
Canadian icon—and I happened 


lE \ndelible pop images 
like Moose Lake Pas De Combinatorial Science earlier this | 
Deux (above) are now | year. He worked with colleagues | 
on display at Enterprise | E 
Square Galleries, as is a 
Pachter moose sculpture. 


the peer-reviewed journal ACS 


to have another moose sculpture. 


“He put me in touch with [mu- 
seums] at the U of A, and the next 
thing we are talking about the 
possibility of something larger.” 


from Western University and the 


U of A on the project. 


Charles Pachter 


The rehearsal for something “I love the idea of getting 


larger is now a reality, thanks to a 14-piece art gift Pachter made to the 
U of A that is on display until Nov. 30 at the Enterprise Square Galleries. 
Pachter, 71, says at this stage of his life, which he playfully refers to as 
“the fourth quarter,’ he has begun to think about his legacy. 
“When you reach your last quarter you start to think about what to do 
with your important works and where should they be,” he said. “I’m really 
excited about having some of my finest stuff out in Alberta because that’s 


my work out to a place where 
my mom was born before my 
grandparents moved back east 
during the First World War, 
said Pachter. He also recalls a 
trip out west from Toronto in 
1969 to take a teaching job in 


legacy stuff—it will be here as a permanent acquisition.” 

And although Pachter’s only visit to Edmonton came in 1970—while 
visiting his childhood friend, muse and collaborator Margaret Atwood, 
who spent the 1969-70 academic year teaching in the Department of 
English and Film Studies—his roots in Edmonton run deeper than most; 
it’s where his mother was born. 


Calgary as being pivotal in his 

efforts to define salient qual- 

ities of the Canadian identity. 
“For an artist to see the size 


Supplied 


John Lewis | 


of this country, it just blew me 


away; I couldn't believe it.” 


Now an officer of the In the article, the team | 


Orcs ebsanaden Pachter has outlines a breakthrough in how | 
? eaten the odds and made it current drug treatments could be | 
Whence the moose: as a Canadian artist. | improved. | 


“I worked for nearly 50 | “Weve developed a screening 


In 1925, 50,000 people lined Toronto's Bay Street to watch a rugged 
Northern Ontario character named Joe LaFlamme race a sled team made 
up entirely of wolves. It was the first showing of a one-man travelling 
circus that would run for more than 20 years. 

And while the pack of domesticated wolves being mushed was 
impressive, nothing stirred the imagination like the hulking moose that 
“Mooseman” LaFlamme would trot out during a visit. 

It made a lasting impression on famed Canadian artist Charles 
Pachter, who stared up at the moose as a four year-old when LaFlamme 
stopped by the PNE in Toronto in 1947. 

"| was fascinated by this animal,” said Pachter. 


years trying to probe the psyche of the nation,” he said. “I love the fact that | technology that uses living cancer | 
I’m seen as a kind of Canadian artist laureate.” | cells to create custom-targeted 


Among the four paintings, nine graphics and the moose sculpture cancer drugs,” said lead author 


Pachter donated to the U of A are The Supremes, a major painting of the | Choi-Fong Cho. “This opens up 


Supreme Court justices, which includes chief justice and U of A alumna | the opportunity to take tumour 


Beverly McLachlin; Flagspatter, a Jackson Pollock-inspired interpretation cells from patients and create | 


of the Canadian flag; and a handmade folio of Atwood poems and his 
prints called The Journals of Susanna Moodie—widely thought to be the 
most important collaboration between a Canadian poet and a Canadian 


drugs that can be specifically used 
| against each patient's cancer cells. 
| We could take existing cancer 
artist. “I only have four copies left of the original run of just 120—I wanted | drugs and tweak them to directly 
Edmonton to have one.” Wi home in on each patient's cancer.” | 
Lewis explains that each 


cancer is like a lock for which we | 


don’t have a key. This screening 
technology could be used to look 


¢ 2 
Researcher awarded Movember money, sports Mo 
for unique strings of amino acids | 
Richard Cairney precisely locate a tumour. This visual information should help doctors to | that recognize a patients cancer | 


take biopsies of the tumour and to treat it with less impact on non-cancer- | cells—“like sifting through a big | 
| 
| 


University of Alberta biomedical engineer has a new reason to ous tissue nearby. bag of eight billion keys”—to find 


take part in the annual Movember cancer fundraiser—he has been 
awarded funding that could advance prostate cancer detection 


Zemp’s group is also researching how intense ultrasound waves directed | the one that works for each pa- 


at a tumour can cause small vesicles from cells—not the cancer itself—to tient. Existing drugs can then be 
adapted to target just the cancer 
cells, and not healthy cells. 


Further research is needed to 


be released into a person’s bloodstream. When this happens, blood tests 
and treatment. P Pp 


Roger Zemp, a professor in the Department of Electrical and Computer 

Engineering, has been awarded nearly $200,000 in research funding through 
pun a Prostate Cancer 

Canada Movember 

Discovery Grant. 

“This funding is 
greatly appreciated. I’m 
thankful to all of the 
Movember supporters 
and Prostate Cancer 
Canada,” he said. 

The funding will 
help Zemp and his team 
to develop medical 
imaging technologies 


can reveal more detailed characteristics about the cancer, including how 
aggressive it is. Using that information, doctors and patients can settle on a 


course of action. see whether patients with certain 


r MTT ET N 


“Our idea is that you can apply ultrasound waves to a tumour to release | types of cancers have the same 


Supplied 


these biomarkers, which gives you a molecular profile of the tumour. If this | “keys” or biomarkers, so that one 


pans out, it could be very powerful.” adapted drug could treat patients 

Detailed information about a tumour’s location and characteristics with prostate cancer, or those with 

pancreatic cancer, as an example. 
But each adapted drug needs 


to be evaluated with clinical trials, 


could convince patients with prostate cancer to move ahead with early 
treatment, rather than adopting a wait-and-see strategy. 

“A lot of men are afraid of the possible side-effects of treatment,’ said 
Zemp. “Some men, if they knew there would be no side-effects of some cautions Lewis. However, he says, 
therapies, would opt for local, direct treatment. Right now, we're lacking “Cancer research and treatment 
the tools to make the best clinical decisions, and that’s stressful for patients | is headed in the direction of 
and clinicians.” personalized medicine, so the ap- 

Zemp’s research is also funded by the Canadian Cancer Society, 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council, the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation, the Alberta Cancer Foundation, nanoBridge, 
and Alberta Innovates Technology Futures. His research group works in 
collaboration with several other groups across campus—partnerships he 
says are the key to improving patient health. 


“I consider myself a biomedical engineer, and we need teams of people 


i) (a! I 


Roger Zemp received nearly $200,000 through a 
Prostate Cancer Canada Movember Discovery Grant. 


proval process may become more 
that will enable doctors streamlined in the future. 


to better understand a The research was funded 


patient’s health and come up with improved treatment plans. 
“The idea is to help doctors see cancers better, said Zemp. “Right 
now doctors can have a hard time visualizing where cancers are and 


by Prostate Cancer Canada, 
with funds raised during the 
Movember campaign, and 

by the Ontario Institute for 


BAA ; z 
redicting aggressiveness. 
i ae Cancer Research. Mi 


Using photoacoustic imaging, Zemp and his team are able to capture 
crisp images of small blood vessels that grow around tumours, and more 


working together if we are going to beat cancer. We need clinicians and 


cancer biologists, yes, but we need engineers too.” M 


a 
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U of A clinical faculty member to provide disaster relief in the Philippines 


Janet Harvey 
n Noy. 8, Typhoon 
Haiyan—the most 
powerful storm ever to 

hit land—struck the Philippines. 

Within 10 days, Rashad Chin was 

on a plane headed there to lead a 

team providing medical care and 

disaster assistance. 
The clinical faculty member 

in the Department of Emergency 

Medicine 

and recent 

gradu- 

ate of the 

Faculty of 

Medicine & 

Dentistry’s 

emergency 


medicine 


resident pro- 

ni SA ES 
Rashad Chin is headed 
to the Philippines. 


gram is part 
of the first 
medical unit 
from Canadian Medical Assistance 
Teams (CMAT) deployed to the 
disaster zone. Chin is also an at- 
tending emergency physician at the 
University of Alberta Hospital. 
Chin departed Edmonton in the 
early hours Nov. 18 to join the rest 
of his team in Vancouver, arriving in 
Cebu City, Philippines, early in the 
morning Nov. 20. A four-member 
assessment team from CMAT is 
already in the Philippines co-ordin- 
ating with the United Nations, Red 
Cross and other aid organizations to 
determine the region’s most pressing 


Rashad Chin gets checked out while 
providing disaster assistance in the 
aftermath of Haiti’s devastating 
2010 earthquake. 


needs. To date, more than 4,000 
people are confirmed dead and 
more than 1,600 are still missing. 
Many thousands have been injured. 

As response co-ordinator for 
CMAT, Chin spent the last few 
days before mobilization assessing 
volunteer requests and determining 
the makeup of the teams. “There are 
over 1,000 people on our email list 
and many more expressing interest 
on social media in going to help,’ 
said Chin. “I have to sort through 
all those requests to determine their 
qualifications, what specialties ee 
needed the most and what supplies 
are needed the most.” 

And that is only the beginning 
of Chin’s duties. In the Philippines, 
he will be part of the team provid- 
ing medical care to those who need 
it the most. In the midst of frenetic 
preparations for the mission, Chin 
struggled to put into words what it 
is like to work in a disaster zone. 

“There are so many different emo- 
tions that describe the complete sense 
of what it’s like to be a relief worker 
in such devastation; said Chin. “But 
even after the first couple of days of 


. 
WH 


a mission, many things that you face 
with health care just fall away. There 
is less politics, less red tape, and you 
really get to see the value in helping 
people in need. Certainly people in 
a disaster zone like this need that 
assistance, and it is very rewarding to 
provide that service and give back. 
It’s what I’ve been trained for.” 

This will be Chin’s fifth relief 
mission, haying been deployed three 
times to Haiti in the wake of that 
country’s devastating earthquake in 
2010, and once to Pakistan to provide 
assistance after that nation’s flooding 
in 2010. He and his team will remain 
in the Philippines until Dec. 9. 

Chin first became interested in 
medical disaster-relief work during 
his residency in emergency medi- 
cine. Another physician who was 
going to Haiti to provide earth- 
quake relief mentioned that CMAT 
was still sending teams. Chin got in 
touch with CMAT and shipped out 


for Haiti as well. The experience was 


so meaningful that Chin increased 
his involvement with CMAT—he 
is now a board member for the 
organization as well as response 


Connections run strong in ATEP grad 


payjddng 


co-ordinator—and obtained 
a European Master in Disaster 
Medicine. 

“The problems you have on the 
ground there are much different 
from what you see here—the prob- 
lems of not having a system around 
you because it’s been devastated 
by environmental conditions,’ said 


Chin of medicine in a disaster zone. 
“The challenges are different but at 
the end of the day, whether working 
at home or working there, you're 
helping people. And that is the most 
important part.” 

To donate to CMAT’s relief 
efforts, visit www.canadianmedical- 
teams.org. Mi 


Michel Proulx 


the Lower Athabasca region. 


dedicated science capacity for test- 
ing cause-and-effect relationships 
related to the monitoring informa- 
tion generated in the province. 
“We'll use our own data, 


supplemented extensively by 
data from monitoring agencies 


such as the Alberta Biodiversity 
Monitoring Institute and 

the Alberta Environmental 
Monitoring, Evaluation and 
Reporting Agency to identify bio- 


diversity conservation challenges 
and determine potential solu- 
tions; explained Boutin. “The 


$4M announced for biodiversity 
conservation chairs program 


he Alberta Biodiversity Conservation Chairs program received 
more than $4 million for five years to examine the cumulative 
impact of industrial development on biodiversity, including in 


The two chairs, Scott Nielsen from the Faculty of Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental Sciences and Stan Boutin from the Faculty of 
Science, will conduct a number of research projects focused on key bio- 
diversity challenges related to the energy sector. Their goal is to under- 
stand how the combined effects of human activities affect biodiversity, 
and to design and test strategies to mitigate those effects. 


“We have unprecedented changes in our landscape, and trying to 
find solutions is important for sustaining our biodiversity and our 
international reputation,’ said Nielsen. “The chairs are an approach to 
build the needed collaborations to make that happen and to communi- 
cate solutions to the public and industry.” 

The chairs will act as the hub of a broad-based research program that 


will extend the province's research and innovation network, providing 


Alberta Biodiversity Conservation Chairs 
Scott Nielsen and Stan Boutin will 

focus on understanding the effects of 
industrial development on biodiversity. 


research will inform policy decisions and ensure that industry has the 
information it needs to develop and implement solutions.” 
One issue the chairs will work to address through research projects is 


Jamie Hanlon 


jumped at the chance to fulfil a lifelong dream of be- 
coming a teacher. 


. . rs . « ri 1 « . . . . . 
s the lights dimmed for the morning convo- I have always dreamed about making a difference woodland caribou conservation. Industry is interested in reversing the 


in the lives of children,” she said. “I had people in the 
schools rooting for me and the education that I was 
aiming for.” 


cation ceremony Noy. 20 at the University decline of herds and is looking at options it can undertake to make a dif- 


ference. Boutin will design and test the effectiveness of various strategies. 
Nielsen will be leading a project to understand patterns of natural 


of Alberta, a community was preparing 


to graduate. 


With 48 undergraduates crossing the stage, the What made the program attractive to Hamelin was 


reforestation in the area of seismic lines for mineral, oil and gas explora- 


Aboriginal Teacher Education Program graduated being able to complete it in her home community. 


tion, and to determine what can be done to speed recovery. His project 


its largest class as part of the Faculty of Education’s With three very young 


will result in software that categorizes areas and tells decision-makers 


fall convocation. children and two 
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where they should focus restoration efforts to get the most benefit. 


older stepchildren, 


The program, which is also celebrating its 10th an- Funding for the program comes from Canada’s Oil Sands 


niversary this year, allows students to complete their she says there were 


Innovation Alliance, Alberta Innovates — Energy and Environment 
moments where she 
felt the pressure of bal- 


ancing her studies and 


bachelor’s degree in elementary education while main- Solutions, Alberta Innovates — Bio Solutions, the University of 


Alberta and the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada. P 


taining community, family and cultural connections. 
The program’s goal is to increase the number of First 


Nations, Métis and Inuit teachers, as well as teachers her family. But with 


with an understanding of Aboriginal issues, perspec- the support of her 


tives and histories in the classrooms. Students who family, her commun- 


graduate from ATEP are prepared to teach responsively ity, her instructors and 


Are You a. 
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Congratulations to Frances 
Pownall, who won a Butterdome 
butter dish as part of Folio's Nov. 8 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. 
Pownall identified the picture as the 
scene of last week's flu clinic held 
in Dinwoodie Lounge on the second 
floor of SUB. Up for grabs this week 
is a copy of The Tree of Story, the 
conclusion of Thomas Wharton's 
critically acclaimed Perilous Realm 
trilogy. To win it, simply identify 
where the subjects pictured are 
located and email your answer to 
folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Mon- 
day, Dec. 2, and you will be entered 
into the draw. 


and meaningfully when they have Aboriginal students those in her program, 


in their classes, and in Aboriginal communities. she found the resolve 


Working in co-operation with Northern Lakes 
College and the Northland School Division, ATEP 


allowed its graduating students to study at 14 com- 


to carry on. 
Yvonne Hamelin ree ~ 
Most of our co- 


hort became an ATEP 


family; we were always willing to help each other out if 


paiididns 


munity sites. The program engages elders as mentors 
and co-instructors, and program sites have offered we had struggles, whether it was in school or home life” 
support through indigenous ceremonies. Offering said Hamelin. “My high points were meeting a bunch 
ATED within students’ home communities is a vital of wonderful people from different areas and becoming 
reason the program has excellent student success friends and adoptive families.” 

and retention. Hamelin is now working as a kindergarten teacher 
Many of those who are completing their BEd are in a community roughly an hour from her home. For 
her, the position is a source of both responsibility 


former teaching assistants who sought to provide some 
and pride. 


continuity in the learning experiences of their children, 
while implementing or maintaining indigenous content “I think it is important to teach in our home com- 
in their classrooms. munity because there are ties to the community—we 
High Prairie’s Yvonne Hamelin is one of those will know the families in the communities,” said 


Hamelin. “I know a lot of the families in the area that 
I am working with. They are happy that I am teaching 
their children.” Wi 


ATEP graduates who feels the sense of community— 


both at home and through the program. After having 
spent seven years as a teaching assistant, Hamelin 


he University of Alberta is a world 

leader in engineering, public health 

and water research, and prides itself 
on selfless service to the community. That 
expertise and commitment to community can 
be traced to the university’s earliest days. 

In 1910, William Muir Edwards, one of 
the university’s first four professors, ended an 
outbreak of typhoid that was claiming lives— 
even our own students—by investigating 
and repairing a faulty water treatment plant. 
He died in the service of others, tending to 
victims of the global Spanish flu epidemic 
at Pembina Hall. On Noy. 14, the university 
community commemorated the 95th anniver- 
sary of his death. 

His close friend and colleague, classics 
professor William Hardy Alexander, penned 
this upon Edwards’ death: “He tenderly 
bore the sick in and reverently carried the 
dead out, and by ready acceptance of the 
meanest tasks inspired in others a true sense 
of service.” 

Edwards truly lived the U of A’s vision “to 
inspire the human spirit through outstand- 
ing achievements in learning, discovery, and 
citizenship in a creative community, building 
one of the world’s great universities for the 
public good.” 

Edwards was a civil engineering professor. 
Founding president Henry Marshall Tory 
knew Alberta needed engineers to build roads 
and bridges and dams, and he wanted them 
educated at the University of Alberta. The 
first five engineers graduated from the U of A 
100 years ago, in 1913. 

Edwards mother was the iconic Henrietta 
Muir Edwards, one of the “Eamous Five” who 
asked the Privy Council of England whether 
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William Muir Edwards (middle r: 


P. 


ow, seated far left) with the first U of A Students’ Union executive. Seated at 


jE 


centre are founding president Henry Marshall Tory and Alberta premier A.C. Rutherford. 


“persons” for the purpose of being elected 
to Canada’s Senate. (The answer was yes.) 
Edwards himself graduated at the head of his 
class at McGill, earning his BSc in 1901. He 
immediately went on to earn his civil engin- 
eering degree at McGill the following year, 
winning the British Association Medal for 
Applied Science, then served as an assistant 
professor at McGill until 1907. 

That’s when Tory, also a McGill graduate, 
scooped Edwards from McGill to the U of A. 

Edwards was more than just a bright 
young academic. He also excelled at sports. 
At McGill, he won the Athletic Association 
Silver Medal, breaking the record in the two- 
mile race. In 1908, he wasn’t much older than 
his students and, after class, Edwards would 
take them to the open fields in Strathcona, 
near the old CPR station, to teach them to 


play rugby football. Students across campus 
named him the first honorary president of the 
Muncie iu. s 


Edwards’ care for students and community 
grew over time. During the First World War, 
when many students were in the trenches, 
Edwards poured himself into a weekly publi- 
cation, the Comforts Club Newsletter, which 
was sent overseas along with hand-knitted 
socks, “tasty bits” like fruitcake and chocolate, 
and copies of The Gateway to students serving 
their country. The newsletter was like the 
Facebook of its time: Edwards would aggre- 
gate news sent home from students fighting 
abroad, along with stories from the university 
and the province, and send it out every week 
to subscribers. 

In 1918, as students returned to campus 
from the war, ready for celebration, the deadly 
Spanish flu epidemic hit, eventually claiming 
more lives than the First World War. Classes 
were cancelled. Pembina Hall was turned into 


an emergency hospital and morgue. Edwards 
volunteered to nurse students through this 


aai deadly flu, and staycd away from his home, 
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his wife Evelyn and his three young children, 
Douglas, Muriel and Joyce. 

Edwards died from the flu on his 39th 
birthday. 

Today, in the Arts Building, you will find 
a plaque dedicated to Edwards. It is the only 
plaque ever dedicated to a professor by the 
entire university. Edwards is buried, with 
his parents, at Mount Pleasant Cemetery 
in Edmonton. 

The family connection to the U of A re- 
mains strong. Edwards’ not-so distant relative, 
the Hon. James Edwards, is a former U of A 
board chair. He says Muir should be remem- 
bered for his contributions to the university 
and the community at large. 

“Selfless service, athletics and civic contri- 
bution—those are the values he represents,” 
says James. “Tory gets most of the credit for 
establishing the university, and rightly so. 
But there were others involved and William 
Muir Edwards was one of them. He is a 
founder of this university. And I would say he 
founded well.” 


66 William Muir Edwards is a 
founder of this university. And | 
would say he founded well.” 


James Edwards 


A generous financial pledge has been 
made, anonymously, to honour the memory 
of William Muir Edwards. If you have been 
inspired by his story, you can help sup- 
port this initiative to preserve and promote 
his dedication to scholarship and service. 


To learn more, contact Leanne Nickel 
at 1-800-407-8345 or 780-492-4159, or 


Icanne.nickel@ualberta.ca- wa 
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PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The U of A's commitment to excellence is realized through contributions of loyal staff members 


whose long service plays an invaluable role in the university's growth, development and successes. 


45 YEARS David Roles, Val Smyth, Richard Stein Robert Burch, Carey Castillo, Terry Collins, Willem Cornet, Richard Bauman, Miodrag Belosevic, Lilas Bielopotocky, ncy Lovell, Cheryl Luchkow, Clint Lysgaard, Godfrey Man, 
% 40 YEARS Tina James, Lewis Klar, Lory Laing, Peter Cheryl Cox, Anita Deakin, Lise Desbiens, Joanne Dowson, Peter Box, David Brindley, Wendy Brown, Dominique Lucille Mandin, Wayne Mathieu, Heather McDermid, Colleen 
Rolland, Sharon Stark % 35 YEARS Walter Boddez, Radosava Fabjanovic, Murray Gray, Karen Hallett, Amanda Burlot, Noreen Carlson, Hua Chen, Constance Chik, Elke cDonald, Jennifer McPhee, Jacqueline Meloche. Tara Mish, 
Jozefina Bojnec, Marion Brady, Gheorghe Caldararu, David Hansen, Walid Haymour, Troy Helbrecht, Joyce Hiller, Holly Christianson Business, Kevin Clark, William Colmers, Britta Nielsen, Joy Pedersen, Georg Peschke, Philip Poon, 
Chanasyk. Christopher Cheeseman, Alexander Clanachan, Horvath, Oleh Ilnytzkyj, Barry Irving, Carol Irwin, Colleen Claude Couture, Patricia de Rossi, Karen Demeria, Linda Gail Rauw, Alfred Rinas, Joanne Robbins, Karen Romanyk, 
Jacques Gibeau, Gun Gunawan, Leona Guthrie, Charlotte lwanicka, Kurt Klask, Harvey Krahn, John Kropiniski, John Dinsmore, Odette Dionne, Steven Dixon, Hoang Do, Linda Jerry R buliak, Alexandra Schepansky, Joan Schiebelbein, 
Hensel, Charles Humphrey, Lorraine Huntley, Tracy Ingram, Law, Victor Lieffers, Stana Maksimovic, Shiraz Merali, David Drysdale, Garry Drummond, Thomas D st Russell Eccles, Dean Schieve, Marga et Schneide , Michelle Schrader, Paul 
Milojka Jankovic, Alan Jeannotte, Tona Katicic, Norah Mitsui, Sandra Myhre, Terry Nonay, Linda Ogilvie, Carmen Ehab Elmallah, Terrance Evans, Beverly Findlay, Karin Fodor, © Semchuk, Lorenz Sigurdson, Stephen Slemon. Vishwanatha 
Keating, Wayne Lamoureux, John Leonard, Joyce Maycher, Pallett. Mark Peppler, Jutta Preiksaitis, Randall Reichardt, Pierre Genest, Georgina George, Marnie Giesbrecht-Segger,  Somayaji, Jill Stanton, Gordon Stewart, Geoffrey Taylor, Grace 
Franco Pasutto, Ursula Pilmeier, Wayne Pittman, Harry Prest, Gerald Robertson, Carol Rodgers, Jim Rowbottom, David Robert Grant, Robert Griffiths, Kenneth Halbach, Roger elder-Romanow, Feral Temelli, Robert Thomson, Darlene 
Mohammad Seifeddine, Sirish Shah, Barbara Shokal, Daniel Ryan, Edmond Ryan, John Shores, Peter Steffler, Duane Hansraj. Darko Haramina, Anthony Ho, Michael Horton, Damir — Topolnicki, Chien Tran, Edward Tredget, Jacek Tuszynski, 
Syrotuik, Tom Vanderhelm, Christine Wankiewicz, Kenneth Szafron, Nicole Tomezak-Jaegermann, Frank Trovato, Connie Horvat, Patrick Hui, Rosi Johnson, Mikhail Kovalyov. Marcel © Wendy Vaudry, Ray Vivian, Elizabeth Werthmann, Linda 
Warten, Frederick Ziegler % 30 YEARS Neil Bell, Varnhagen, Kevin Watts, Brenda Wolfe, Barbara Zielnik- Kowall, Dennis Kunimoto, Denis La Fr ce, Mark Labbe, Wiersma, Paul Wilde, Janet Wright. Li Yuan, Hong Zhang 
Christopher Blades, Frances Blondheim, Patricia Bobowsky, Drabik % 25 YEARS Steven Alexander, Linda Andres, Janet Lam, Olga Levner, Susanne Lingrell, John Locke, 


“My warmest congratulations to our faculty and 
staff celebrating these remarkable milestones. Your 
commitment has been critical to our success. Thank you!” 


President Indira Samarasekera 


aj 
2 
“uplifting the whole people” 


~ HENRY MARSHALL TORY, FOUNDING PRESIDENT, 1908 
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Grad soars to new heights with ‘eyes ofa falcon’ 


Bryan Alary 


nwar Anwar-Mohamed 

has an affinity for falcons. 

They're majestic, faster than 
any other animal on Earth and have 
telephoto-like eyesight that can spot 
prey several kilometres away. 

Anwar-Mohamed learned to 
appreciate the desert hunting skills 
of falcons as a boy growing up in 
Dubai, where falconry is a popular 
and ancient sport dating back to 
2000 B.C. The bird of prey’s ability 
to see the horizon and plot sey- 
eral moves ahead is a trait Anwar- 
Mohamed shares through his efforts 
to make hepatitis C drugs less 
toxic—work he’s doing in the lab of 
one of the world’s leading virologists, 
and just a few months removed from 
completing his PhD. 

“Tm the falcon of toxicology, as it 
were, laughs Anwar-Mohamed, 30, a 
graduate of the Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences at the 
University of Alberta. 

His talent for drug toxicology 
and ability to pinpoint problem 
mechanisms led to one of the most 
productive research careers of any 
U of A pharmacy student. Under the 
supervision of Ayman El-Kadi, he 
published 33 scientific papers—five 
times the output of most grad stu- 
dents in the faculty. He was also the 
first pharmacy student to receive an 
Alberta Ingenuity Graduate Student 
Scholarship from Alberta Innovates 
Technology Futures. 

Anwar-Mohamed’s skills grabbed 
the attention of Michael Houghton, 
one of the world’s leading virologists, 
who discovered the hepatitis C virus 
and developed the first vaccine can- 
didate for clinical trials. Houghton, 
Canada Excellence Research Chair 
in Virology and director of the Li 
Ka Shing Applied Virology Institute 
at the U of A, hired him as a post- 
doctoral fellow—the first in a move 
to build stronger ties with pharmacy 
and take advantage of interdisciplin- 
ary skills needed to create antiviral 
vaccines and drugs. 

“Anwar really is a perfect addition 
to our groups and our institutes. He’s 
only been in the lab six months or 
so but he’s already had a profound 
impact on several aspects of our 
research,” says Houghton. 

Since the discovery of hepatitis 


C in 1989, only 


four drugs have 


been approved to treat the virus. By 
comparison, more than 40 drugs 
have been developed to treat HIV. 
Houghton says the slow develop- 
ment of hepatitis C drugs is due 
partly to the fact that many of the 
therapies that were potent against 
the virus turned out to be toxic dur- 
ing clinical trials. 

“A lot of drugs have fallen by the 
wayside,’ he explains. “No matter 
which virus or disease you're mak- 
ing drugs for, it’s extremely hard to 
predict ifa drug is going to be toxic 
or not in humans.” 

Anwar-Mohamed has been 
tasked with finding ways to improve 
our ability to predict drug toxicity. 
Much of the work is confidential 
due to pending patent applications, 
but one aspect involves looking at 
how hepatitis C infection affects the 
metabolization of drugs at the cellu- 
lar level. He’s found that if you infect 
liver cells with hepatitis C, it has a 
dramatic impact on drug-metaboliz- 
ing enzymes—a significant finding, 
because the rate at which drugs are 
metabolized is a key component to 
drug toxicity. 

“The pharmacy-toxicology- 
virology interface is so important 
with what we're doing at our applied 
institutes, it’s really the start of what 
we think will be a much stronger, 
broader, deeper collaboration with 
pharmacy,’ Houghton says. “Anwar is 
the vanguard and he’s doing a fantas- 
tic job. I’m really impressed.” 

Anwar-Mohamed explains the 
mechanisms involved in toxicity are 
just as variable as scientific opin- 
ion. For his PhD dissertation, he 
investigated the toxicity of arsenic, 

a notoriously poisonous chemical 
that’s nonetheless used to fight cer- 
tain cancers. 

It’s the scientific curiosity and 
“answering questions that have never 
been answered before” that he finds 
so satisfying, he says. 

“That's also been the driving force 
in Michael Houghton’s lab. That 
curiosity has driven me to achieve 
multiple things in a very short time,’ 
he says. “It’s a very vibrant environ- 
ment here.” 

Much of what Anwar-Mohamed 
learned about toxicity during his 
PhD can be applied to hepatitis C. 
He recalls receiving an email from 
Houghton outlining a problem with 
drug toxicity. Just a few lines into the 


email, which described the drug’s 


Visit sustainabili 


chemical structure, he was able to 
identify the problem mechanism. 

“Tt might be a spark of genius or 
a touch of God or sharp vision, but 
I was able to get it from the outset 
without having to go through a range 
of experimental studying. It was just 
there,” he recalls. “It reminded me of 
a falcon and its vision to see its prey 
1,000 metres away.” 

Whether it’s instinct, innate talent 
or both, the Egyptian-born Anwar- 
Mohamed aims to parlay his vision 
into an academic position, preferably 
at the U of A, where he hopes to create 
his own research program dedicated to 
toxicity and drug development. 

“The team at the faculty of 
pharmacy is really excellent, with lots 


Nursing grad sees way to 


Jamie Hanlon 


ric Martin was a third-year apprentice electri- 
cian when something sparked his desire to go 
to university. 


Richard Siemens 


For Eric Martin, promoting vision health in the community is a 
personal passion. 


Martin earned his bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Alberta in 2009 and worked 
in the health-care industry before he decided to 
return to the U of A, this time to the nursing after- 
degree program. Along the way, he co-founded a 
student initiative called iCare, an education and 
screening program that helps detect early signs of 
visual impairment in inner-city schoolchildren. 

“Tve always been passionate about health care 
and promoting health. And I found a need in the 
community,’ he said. “We pushed this forward 
to create a sustainable program—starting at the 
U of A—but hopefully promoting it within the 
province and eventually within the country.” 

iCare’s website notes the initiative has already 
aided countless youth since its inception, and Martin 
can certainly feel a sense of pride in the difference it 
has made in those young lives. He says his personal 


Sane 


of interaction between professors 

in different disciplines that makes 
collaboration easy,’ he says. “I’m very 
grateful to the faculty of pharmacy, 


ee rear Ei is helping in the search for a hepatitis C vaccine thanks to his 
ability to spot toxicity problems with antiviral drugs. 


and especially to Ayman, whose 
expertise in the field of toxicology 
has helped me greatly in achieving 
my goals.” Wi 


helping inner-city youth 


experience with visual acuity deficits, and those of 
some of his family, motivated the focus of his work. 

“These types of things pushed me and developed 
more of a personal aspect to helping out in the com- 
munity,’ said Martin. “I find that it’s easily prevent- 
able and fixable with the right tools in the commun- 
ity and knowing the options.” 

If he were not already busy enough, he found 
himself volunteering as part of the Health Sciences 
Students’ Association and his faculty's health and 
wellness committee. Martin also chose to take 
advantage of an open position on the Nursing 
Undergraduate Association. He found that the 
position allowed him to marry his interest in the 
interdisciplinary aspect of health care and the iCare 
project. Martin is proud of the work this group ac- 
complished, both on and off campus. It also opened 


opportunities to expand the work iCare was able to 
do in the region—work that helps reduce potential 
learning deficits and safety issues among youth. 

“Hopefully early next year, we'll actually make 
the initiative part of the Faculty of Nursing in their 
community health program,” he said. “We're trying 
to make more of a push and a global connection 
between faculty, the students’ association and volun- 
teers here on campus.” 

As he transitions into his next career beyond 
the U of A, Martin has already started passing the 
torch to other nursing students he says have already 
demonstrated their skills in promoting the initiative 
on campus. With a full-time job in Alberta Health 
Services, planning a wedding for next summer and 
his continued side-work expanding iCare’s relation- 
ships in the community, he says another return to 
the U of A to undertake graduate work in nursing or 
perhaps an MBA is in the cards. 

“Beyond that, in 10 years’ time, who knows,’ 
said Martin. i 
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Business traveller makes the world her classroom ttmeiessonsiieanea 


Bev Betkowski 


s a new graduate from the 

Alberta School of Business, 

Deanna Dow can’t wait to 
take on the world. And thanks to a 
new global certificate, her resumé 
has some extra oomph. 

When she crossed the stage 
Nov. 19 to collect her bachelor of 
commerce degree (with distinc- 
tion), Dow, 22, also became the 
first U of A graduate to receive 
the newly minted Certificate in 
International Learning. Created 
by U of A International and the 
Faculty of Arts, the certificate is a 
value-added academic credential 
that recognizes the globally focused 
achievements of undergraduates, 
ranging from out-of-country field 
placements and volunteer work to 
academic study. 

“The certificate gives students 
from all over campus the opportun- 
ity to receive formal recognition for 
their commitment to learning about 
other regions of the world, to better 
understanding global challenges, to 
making use of learning opportun- 
ities abroad, studying a foreign lan- 
guage and engaging in international 
projects on campus and in the 
community, said Britta Baron, vice- 
provost and associate vice-president 
international. “The certificate pro- 
gram creates some structure around 
all these opportunities.” 

It also shows potential employers 
the student’s “readiness to engage in 
international careers and awareness 


In Prestigio 
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of the complexities of an increas- 
ingly global environment,’ Baron 
added. “The certificate is a key 
component of our university’s com- 
mitment to international learning. 
The U of A has a responsibility to 
help our students live a good life, 

a life that is successful and a life 


committed to upholding key values 
of tolerance and empathy for people 
who look, speak and act differently 


from us.” 


With a BCom and an international learning 
certificate, Deanna Dow is getting down to 
business making a better world. 


Besides Dow, 65 other students 
are registered in the program. 
Dow earned the U of A certifi- 


cate through her natural enthusiasm 


Luxury Condominiums in 
11710 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, AB 


e Adjacent to the University of Alberta and close to many 
amenities including Hawrelak Park, Jubilee Auditorium 
and the Mayfair Golf & Country Club 

e Heated underground parking 

e Up to 1479 sq. ft. double master ensuite units available 
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for touring the globe (so far, 16 
countries and more than 60 cities) 
and wanting to know more about 
the world. 

“I have a genuine interest in 
people and the world around me 
and I am always looking for a 
challenge. I am passionate about 
business, travelling, learning new 
cultures and being a catalyst for 
positive social change.” 

Since enrolling in the Alberta 
School of Business in 2009, Dow 
has gone on a learning journey 
that has taken her to Israel to study 
Arabic, Scotland to finish her 
U of A degree, and here at home, 
involvement with the campus 
chapters of Amnesty International 
and Model United Nations. All of 
those experiences, plus a capstone 
project, helped her earn the certifi- 
cate—and along the way, brought 
home the importance of having 
international horizons. 

“The certificate requirements 
make me more aware of a globalized 
world, and make me a well-rounded 
student. I got a second language, I 
built my community networking. It 
is one thing to be book-smart, but 
another to be well rounded.” 

As well, the U of A certificate 
“introduced me to an international 
education, which in turn enabled 
me to communicate effectively 
across cultures and experience new 
ideas, make decisions for myself and 
form my own opinions as well as 
new ways of dealing with differ- 
ent people, beliefs and values,’ said 
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2 Bedroom from 
$469,900 


Over 33% sold in 8 weeks 


Off-site sales centre: 6930 - 109 St., Edmonton Ph: 780-907-5263 
Pre-construction pricing in effect; call now to find out about our limited time promotion 


here I’m going to use 

Dow, who plans to use her love of throughout my career. ” 
networking to build a career with an 
international company. Deanna Dow 

Graduating with a major in 
international business and a minor 

Dow credits her U of A 
education for giving her the 
skills to fulfil her dreams of an 
international career. 


“My education at the U of A, 
combined with the skills and 


in marketing, Dow aspires to find 
a position that will get her do- 
ing business around the world, 
taking her U of A education to 
new heights and along the way, 
making a difference in economic 
development. experience I’ve gained so far, have 
At some point, Dow hopes to given me a truly global mindset 
put her business and Arabic lan- and worldly strengths. The lessons 


guage skills to work for a company I learned here I’m going to use 


throughout my career. Wi 
8 y 


promoting positive change. 
e 28 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 


southwest Edmonton 


D awran t e Consistently in top 5% of 


Edmonton realtors 
e Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 

e Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 

+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


5 
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www.bentleycondos.ca 
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Sustainability champions transforming campus 


Trevor Chow-Fraser 


my Stafford and Lorraine 

Huntley recognize the 

difficult environmental 
problems we all face, but they 
remain infectiously upbeat about 
finding sustainability solutions. 
Their positive attitude comes down 
in part to the success they've had 
transforming their own workplace 
at the University of Alberta. 

Stafford, the conference co-ordin- 


ator for Lister Centre, and Huntley, 


office. With the goal of reducing 
waste in their office, they knew that 
they had an opportunity to imple- 
ment this project, because the Lister 
cafeteria already has an organics col- 
lection program in place to collect 
its kitchen’s food scraps. 

To Stafford and Huntley, it 
seemed logical and practical to 
extend the service to their office in 
the building. They got permission 
to add a new, central organics bin 


to their office, and co-ordinated a 


weekly drop-off schedule among 
their office mates. 

“The reason we thought about 
this project is that most of our office 
food garbage was going into the 
main garbage,’ said Huntley. “We did 
atrial and found it was worth it to 
move forward; our garbage shrunk 
to maybe a quarter of what it was.” 

To get the project rolling, they 
touched base with their team and 
the facilities services manager to 


ensure they had support for their 


staft spotlight 


pilot. The trial ended up going so 
well that all of the other offices in 
Lister Centre are moving toward 
this system too. 

“This is a great example of how 
ecoREPs can pilot projects that test 
initiatives and gather information 
to inform a decision about rolling 
them out across campus,’ said Emily 
Dietrich, outreach and engagement 


Lorraine Huntley (left) and Amy Stafford 
are both graduates of the U of A’s 
ecoREPs program. 


Another ecoREPs graduate, 


lead for the Office of Sustainability. Amy Roy Gratton, created the 


support services co-ordinator, are a ; a 
“The program is a crucial part 


Professional Image and Style Series 
to help students get access to profes- 
sional attire for job interviews. The 


Office of Sustainability looking for 
next round of ecoREPs 


The Office of Sustainability is hosting information sessions for the ecoREPs 
program Nov. 27, noon—1 p.m. and Dec. 5, 4-5 p.m. Come and learn more about 
this professional development program, which is designed specifically to help 
U of A staff, faculty and graduate students implement sustainable projects in 
their workspaces across the institution. 

Through the ecoREPs program, you'll receive information about sustainabil- 
ity through hands-on activities and open discussion with like-minded individ- 
uals. We then help you develop and implement sustainable projects for your 
workplace (and home) and get you involved with current initiatives already in 
place around the campus. 

RSVP at sustainability.ualberta.ca/ecoREPs. 


both graduates of the university's [ nek U pari 
ecoREPs program. ecoREPs is a of the university’s Sustainability 
six-month sustainability leader- Plan commitment to help staff 


project relied on donations from 
staff and faculty, and connected 
with her work at CAPS, the univer- 


sity’s career centre. 


ship program, run by the Office of and faculty serve as campus 


Sustainability, that gives faculty, staff, 
graduate students and post-doctoral 


sustainability advocates.” 
Other projects undertaken by 
fellows the opportunity to launch past ecoREPs participants include rsi 
I’m so glad we took that eco- 
REPS program, because through 
that, I found out more than any- 
thing that the stuff that’s already 


happening on campus, and the 


projects in their work areas that atremp tilts fo im prow indoor ai 
quality and creating spaces in the 


office for quick health breaks, such 


adyance sustainability on campus. 
As part of the program, Stafford 

and Huntley took the initiative to 

champion a pilot organics collec- 


as yoga or deep-breathing exercises. 
Other ecoREPs have contributed to 
resources we already have to help us, 


tion project in their Lister Centre 


integrating sustainable purchasing 


Virtual-reality research helps amputi 


Greg Kennedy 
mputees learning to walk again on a prosthetic leg 
are regaining the skills to do so safely and confidently, 
thanks to virtual-reality research led by a University of 
Alberta clinical scientist. 
‘Through sessions on the CAREN (Computer-Assisted 


Reħabditarion Environmenc)—che ouly clinical virtual-reality 
simulator of its kind in Western Canada—researchers are work- 
ing to better understand the balance needs of amputees and to 
devise new approaches to therapy. U of A researchers are work- 
ing with colleagues in Ottawa on the study. 

“We're looking at what a person with a single prosthesis usu- 
ally does when he or she is thrown off balance,” says Jacqueline 
Hebert, researcher in the Division of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, and medical lead of the Adult Amputee Program 
at the Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital. “We can actually study 
the biomechanics of how they’re walking, what their balance 
reactions are, then look at that and help them train better for the 
real world.” 

As versatile as an aircraft simulator, CAREN’s twin-treadmill 
platform, motion hydraulics and circular surround screen can 
be programmed by therapists to create virtually any scenario or 
game imaginable as it delivers a rehab program precisely tailored 
to each patient’s needs. As well, sensors placed on patients are 


in their workspace. 


Patient Terry Lewis (left) and medical researcher Jacqueline Hebert 
stand in the CAREN simulator. 


tracked by overhead cameras to give objective feedback and 
measure progress on gait, stride, speed, weight-shift, balance and 
more. A patient becomes part of the simulated environment, 
interacts with it and changes it through their body movements. 

At the Glenrose, patients walk through virtual-reality scenar- 
ios to build skill and confidence. 

“For example, we can have the CAREN system in a self-pace 
mode, so they can walk as fast as they're comfortable walking,” 
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are amazing, said Stafford. Bì 


says Hebert. “And then they suddenly have to go up inclines, 
down inclines or over ramps—and then we can simulate a 
bumpy surface where it’s like walking over rock, as the platform 
jolts them and bounces them around. That’s something we can’t 
do in therapy on a level-surface ground. And here, it’s safer than 
having them do it in the real world 


Terry Lewis, a patient enrolled in’the study, says going döwñh 
hulls still proves challenging—but dic CAREN is helping. 


» 


“If it weren't for the Glenrose and this research, I wouldnt 
be able to do what I’m doing now,’ says the 43-year-old Hinton 
resident, who lost his right leg earlier this year. 

“You're hooked to a harness, so you're not afraid to fall. 
When you come out, you still have the confidence that you can 
do it without falling.” 

So far, 16 single-limb amputees have taken part in the 
national study, with more sessions and subjects expected for 
November. This project also promises better rehabilitation for 
military veterans wounded in action, says Hebert. 

Funding for CAREN came from the Government of Canada 
($1.5 million) and the Government of Alberta ($250,000). 
Through the Courage Campaign, the Glenrose Rehabilitation 
Hospital Foundation also raised more than $4.5 million, which 
led to the 2011 opening of the Building Trades of Alberta 
Courage Centre and the creation of the Courage in Motion 
Centre, which houses the CAREN system. f pl 


Researchers help 


Jamie Hanlon 


t's a long way from the last spike to the 
final frontier, but on Nov. 7, two institu- 
tions—the University of Alberta and 
the Bank of Canada—celebrated Canada’s 
technological leadership with the release 
of the final banknotes in the Frontiers of 
Innovation series. 

The last two bills in the series of polymer 
notes—each with a distinctive back cover 
displaying examples of Canadian pioneer 
spirit—display Canadian contributions to 
space exploration and to the establishment 
and development of the Canadian railway on 
the $5 and $10 notes respectively. 

At the unveiling, U of A researchers 
Ian Mann and Michael Hendry spoke of 
the proud technological achievements that 
Canada has made and continues to make on a 
global stage. 

The university's Canadian Rail Research 
Laboratory, launched last year, builds on the 
country’s tradition of train travel as a conduit 
for moving goods and people. Their research, 


take U of A innovation to the bank | 


which delves into making rail travel safer and 
more efficient, strives to find improvements to 
technology and practices that will maintain 
the viability of rail transportation. Hendry 
says that Canada’s railway system, one of the 
most extensive rail networks in the world, 

is vital to growth and prosperity—and the 
university is well poised to improve the safety 
and efficacy of the lines. 

“For Canada to continue to grow and 
prosper, it is critical that the railway transpor- 
tation system evolve to become more innova- 
tive, more efficient and more resilient to our 
harsh and changing environment,” he said. 
“The Canadian Rail Research Laboratory 
and the Railway Ground Hazard Research 
Program are important steps towards address- 
ing these challenges and are instrumental 
to Canada in becoming a global leader in 
railway safety.” 

Beyond the Canadarm—a project helmed 
by a U of A alumnus—the university’s 
Institute for Space Science, Exploration and 
Technology embraces a variety of scientific 
and engineering disciplines related to space 


exploration. From providing equipment 

to monitor space storms to working with 

the Canadian Space Agency to assist in 

the development of software for Canada’s 
CASSIOPE satellite, Mann says, the U of A 
is actively engaged in building Canada’s repu- 
tation in stellar exploration and discovery. 

“From servicing of the International Space 
Station to launch services and space tourists, 
space is increasingly driving private enter- 
prise. This new aerospace industry promises 
huge returns, and Canada must ensure it takes 
advantage of this opportunity,’ said Mann. 
“Critical to this will be training of the next 
generation of space scientists and engin- 
eers—and the University of Alberta will be at 
the heart not only of providing this training 
for a new space industry, but also of driving 
miniaturization of space technology.” 

Phyllis Clark, the U of A’s vice-president 
of finance and administration and a director 
of the Bank of Canada, said the Frontiers 
series is a source of pride for the bank and 
should be for all Canadians, as the bills 


mark technological achievements—in and 
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(From left) Michael Hendry, lan Mann, Ted 
Mieszkaliski and Phyllis Clark show off Canada’s new 
polymer $5 and $10 banknotes. 


of themselves—that all Canadians can be 
proud of. 

“It’s a great honour to be representing 
the Bank of Canada at my university, the 
University of Alberta, as we mark the issue of 
Canada’s new $5 and $10 polymer bank- 
notes—the final two notes that complete the 
launch of the Frontiers series,” she said. 

“The images on the banknotes also speak 
to the theme of frontiers, and that is why the 
University of Alberta, comprising faculty, 
staff and students who operate on the new 
frontier of innovation, is proud to host this 
special event.” M 


Beetle bait could help save Alberta pine forests 


Bev Betkowski 


niversity of Alberta researchers are closing in on 

developing an effective bait to get ahead of the 

destructive spread of mountain pine beetle, which 
is now killing not only lodgepole pine forests, but also jack 
pine in Alberta. 

Nadir Erbilgin, associate professor and Canada Research 
Chair in Forest Entomology in the U of A’s Department of 
Renewable Resources, has been investigating pheromones— 
airborne chemical compounds that trigger a social response 
among individuals of the same species—emitted by the pest 
in North America’s lodgepole and jack pine forests. 

The compounds are providing insight into how the 
beetles swarm in destructive numbers in the Canadian bor- 
eal forest, including Alberta. The mountain pine beetle has 
killed lodgepole pine forests in the Western United States, 
British Columbia, the Northwest Territories and Alberta 
and, according to other U of A research, could spread east 
to the Maritimes. 


É É The mountain pine beetle is the most 
damaging forest insect in North America, 
and climate change has allowed the current 
epidemic to spread from lodgepole pine to jack 
pine, a tree species that was thought to be 
unsuitable for beetle survival in Alberta.” 


Nadir Erbilgin 


Newer to the beetle’s list is the jack pine tree, and 
Erbilgin’s research focuses on developing a bait that can 
be used to monitor beetle activity specifically in jack pine 
forests in Alberta and other provinces. Traps with high 
numbers of beetle catches could indicate the levels of beetle 
population at a particular site. 
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“That information may help forest managers decide where 
to focus their beetle containment efforts,” Erbilgin said. 

The eventual goal is to develop a bait for use in a provin- 
cial “trap tree” program, in which visual and chemical cues 
would combine to attract high numbers of beetles. Trap 
trees are used to concentrate and contain the local beetle 
population on certain trees. The infested trees are then used 
to assess the beetle population level and removed, along with 
the beetles. 

“The mountain pine beetle is the most damaging forest 
insect in North America, and climate change has allowed the 
current epidemic to spread from lodgepole pine to jack pine, 
a tree species that was thought to be unsuitable for beetle 
survival in Alberta,’ he said. 

In fact, the beetle has attacked large swaths of jack 
pine in eastern Alberta close to the Saskatchewan border, 
Erbilgin noted. 

Erbilgin and his team, which includes associate professor 
Maya Evenden of the Department of Biological Sciences and 
several U of A graduate students, spent the summers of 2011 
and 2012 testing the efficiency of a pheromone bait “that is 
showing promise, he said. The bait, tested in Grande Prairie 
lodgepole forests, works by attracting the beetles to traps. 

Alberta field trials will continue in the summer of 2014, 
and the hope is to have an effective product developed for 
use within the next few years. 

‘The U of A team’s work is focused on fine-tuning baits 
currently being used in jack pine forests, in an effort to get 
ahead of beetle infestations. “Right now we don’t know 
how efficient currently available commercial baits will be in 
catching beetles in jack pine forest, as they were developed 
to catch the beetle in lodgepole pine forests,’ Erbilgin said. 
Because the trees differ in their chemistry relating to beetle 
attraction and colonization, differences in beetle responses 
are to be expected, he added. 

“Pheromones are essential for the mountain pine beetle 
to be able to spread and thrive, so we wanted to explore how 
we might use that to stop them,’ Erbilgin said. The chemical 
compounds play a key role in the insect’s ability to finda 
mate and to overcome tree defences. 
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Nadir Erbilgin and his team are testing a pheromone-based bait to 
attract and trap mountain pine beetles. 


The U of A study, published recently in New Phytologist, 
investigated the tree chemical compounds that play critical 
roles in the beetle’s pheromone production and attraction in 
both their established lodgepole pine host and in the newer 
jack pine host. 

The study revealed that the beetles emit the same 
pheromones from both tree species, but researchers found 
that the females in the jack pine tree emitted more trans- 
verbenol, a pheromone that initiates the beetle aggregation 
on host trees. Females lead the first attacks on trees, while 
sending out pheromone signals for more beetles to join 
the aggregation. 

“Without this initial chemical signalling, the beetles 
couldn’t aggregate on the same tree,’ Erbilgin noted. 

Beetle attacks also induce a release of a volatile tree 
chemical, 3-carene. Field tests conducted by Erbilgin and 
his team showed that when 3-carene was added to a mixture 
mimicking the aggregation pheromone, beetle capture in 
traps increased. 

Understanding the role of pheromones in beetle invasion 
also allows for quicker monitoring of the insect’s activities 
in jack pine forests, Erbilgin said. “This eliminates the one- 
to two-year gap in diagnosing beetle-killed stands, which 
don’t show up until the dead foliage turns red.” 

The two-year study was funded by NSERC- 

Discovery, Genome Canada, Genome Alberta and 
Alberta Innovates. 


In support of The Stollery 
Children’s Hospital Foundation 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Potential drug target in sight for rare genetic disease 


Biochemist Michael James and his team, along with some Canadian col- 
laborators, have discovered the structure of a potential drug target for a rare 
genetic disease, paving the way for an alternative treatment for the condition. 

MPS I (Mucopolysaccharidosis I) is caused by a gene mutation that causes 
a malfunction in the enzyme responsible for creating the building blocks 
responsible to rebuild various parts of the body such as bone and cartilage. 

Symptoms of the disease, which affects about one in 100,000 people, 
include improperly formed bones and teeth, carpal tunnel syndrome, an 
enlarged spleen, hearing or vision problems, distinct facial characteristics, 
heart problems and mental delays. Children born with a severe form of this 
disease usually die before they are 10 years old. 

To better understand MPS I, researchers have been trying to figure out 
the three-dimensional structure of this important enzyme. James’ team was 
the first to determine the 3-D structures that link specific defects in the 
enzyme to specific symptoms of the disease and specific genetic mutations. 

“Now that we know how this enzyme functions and where the muta- 
tions are, the sites of the mutations can now be related to the disease 
symptoms,’ said James. “We've identified a drug target. There won't be a 
cure yet, but hopefully we can develop drugs to treat the less severe forms 
of the disease.” 

James said this paves the way for the possibility of an alternative to 
enzyme replacement therapy, which is both painful and expensive, costing 
about $450,000 a year per patient. 


Herbal shisha a potential health hazard: study 


An international team of researchers led by the U of A studied three 
popular Canadian brands of herbal shisha and found trace toxic metals 
such as chromium, nickel and arsenic, in addition to high levels of tar in 
smoke inhaled from shisha hookahs, or water pipes. 

Herbal shisha also contained carcinogenic compounds such as chrysene, 
found in coal tar, and naphthalene, used in mothballs, in levels matching 
or exceeding what's found in cigarettes. None of the three brands identi- 
fied ingredients or had content warnings—a level of oversight not required 
in Alberta. 


“A water pipe is often noc thought of as smoking, chat by bubbling it 
through water you're removing the impurities, but we’ve shown that’s not 
the case with hookahs smoked in this city,’ said lead author Barry Finegan. 
“We are saying it is smoking and it is potentially dangerous.” 


Nominate a community connector 


Last year, the U of A introduced its Community Connections Awards. 
‘These awards recognize individuals or teams of community members, fac- 
ulty, staff, students or post-doctoral fellows who embody the spirit of the 
university's promise, “uplifting the whole people.” 

The Community Scholar Award recognizes an individual or team of 
academic staff members who not only excel in their scholarship, but also 
readily and frequently bring that scholarship into the community, showing 
how their work affects people’s lives. 

The Community Leader Award recognizes an individual or team of 
employees, post-doctoral fellows, or students who have made a valuable 
contribution to bridging the university's commitment to learning, discov- 
ery and citizenship with the community. 

The UAlberta Advocate Award recognizes an individual or group who 
are not students, current faculty or staff members, but who give their time, 
expertise and passion to advance the U of A and post-secondary education 
in our community. 

Nominations for the 2014 Community Connections Awards will be ac- 
cepted until noon on Jan. 24. Nomination forms and full awards informa- 
tion can be found on the awards website. Questions about the program can 
be directed to darlene.bryant@ualberta.ca. 


U of A curling hurries hard to Universiade 


Coaches, student-athletes and high-performance athletes from the 
University of Alberta Golden Bears and Pandas athletics program have 
influenced Canada’s curling rosters for the upcoming 2013 FISU Winter 
Universiade Games, which will be held in Trentino, Italy, from Dec. 11-21. 

Rob Krepps, who leads the U of A program out of the Saville 
Community Sports Centre, will serve as Canada’s curling team leader and 
men’s head coach, while Garry Coderre, head coach of the U of A Pandas, 
will be the Canadian women’s head coach. Canada’s men’s team in Italy 
will be composed of Brendan Bottcher and Brad Thiessen, both of whom 
still curl for the Golden Bears, as well as Bears alumni Karrick Martin and 
Mick Lizemore. Parker Konschuh, who still competes at the U of A, will 
be the team’s alternate. This team captured the CIS championship in 2012. 

And although Canada’s women’s team is the former two-time CIS 
championship team from Wilfrid Laurier University, that whole rink, once 
graduated, moved to Edmonton to train at the Saville Community Sports 
Centre under the guidance of Krepps and the U of A curling program. The 
team will be skipped by Laura Crocker, and features Jennifer Gates, Sarah 
Wilkes and Cheryl Kreviazuk, along with former Manitoba Bison skip 


Breanne Meakin as the team’s alternate. 


Michael Brown» 


t was the late 1950s in New 

York, and what is now con- 

sidered the golden age of 
musical theatre was in full swing. 

The postwar decades had 

injected a new sense of opti- 
mism into the musical indus- 
try—left battered by the Great 
Depression—to such an extent that 
the overcrowded and increasingly 


| overcommercialized business of 


| musicals spawned a phenomenon 


known as off-Broadway theatre. 
Playing in venues smaller in 
size and removed from the glitz of 
Broadway in Manhattan’s theatre 
district, the off-Broadway move- 
ment existed as an outlet for a 
legion of up-and-coming actors 
and playwrights looking to make 
it big. One of those lucky enough 
to find success in the early years of 
this musical theatre revolution was 
University of Alberta drama profes- 


| sor emeritus Ben Tarver, who died 


| Sept. 12. He was 86. 


Born in 1927 in Santa Fe, 


New Mexico, Tarver was in at the 


| genesis of off-Broadway. He did it 


all—produced, directed, managed 
and wrote. 

His directing credits in New 
York included Cicero by Upton 
Sinclair and The David Show, A.R. 


Gurney’s first New York production. 


He produced off-Broadway the first 
professional production of Spanish 
playwright Pedro Calderon’s Life Is 
a Dream—La I Sida es Sueno—the 


first dual-language theatre event in 


New York’s history. His gothic com- 


edy, the Edgar Allen Poe-inspired 
The Murder of Auguste Dupin, 
played to sold-out houses across 
Canada, then ran in repertory for 


| months at one of Britain’s major 


resident theatres. 
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Ben and Charlene Tarver onstage in The Canyon Cries Murder at the Taos Encore 
Theatre in Taos, N.M., where they formed a company called the Encore Players in the 


mid-1950s. 


However, his biggest success 
came from 1966’s Man With a 
Load of Mischief, which showed 
off-Broadway 241 times before the 
final curtain fell a year later, and 
has found everlasting life in theatre 
houses around North America. 

The theatre pendulum began to 
swing the other way at the end of the 
‘60s, ringing in a more dissonant cli- 
mate for musicals. After 15 years in 
New York, Tarver—now married to 
his longtime sweetheart, Charlene, 
with two young kids in tow—found 
anew home at the U of A in 1970, 
where he remained for 22 years. 

Tarver was originally hired to 
develop the playwriting program. 
Although the program was short- 
lived, the program’s legacy lives on 
in the works of a legion of local 
playwrights, a byproduct of which is 
a healthy Edmonton theatre scene. 
Some of the MFA graduates who 
studied with Ben Tarver include 
award-winning Alberta playwrights 
Connie Massing, Frank Moher 
and Gordon Pengilly, as well as TV 
producer Greg Nelson. 

“At the U of A, his sustained 
efforts and contribution to the 


development of writing for per- 
formance were as timely as they 
were notable,” said drama professor 
emeritus Thomas Peacocke. 

Tarver was also one of the 
founders and administrators of the 
Clifford E. Lee Award, a national 
prize in playwriting, which carried 
with it the guarantee of professional 
production at the Studio Theatre at 
the U of A. 

The Tarver legacy is also a 
family affair. Charlene, who was 
hesitant about leaving New York, 
flourished in Edmonton. She had a 
profound and lasting effect on the 
Edmonton arts scene, as a founder 
of the Alberta Contemporary 
Dance Company and an instructor 
in the dance department at Grant 
MacEwan College for many years. 
She died in 2003. Their two chil- 
dren, who were whisked out of New 
York as toddlers, followed in their 
parents’ footsteps—son John as a 
cinematographer and Jennifer as a 
director, both out of Toronto. 

When Tarver retired in 1992, 
he and Charlene resettled in his na- 
tive New Mexico before moving to 
Toronto to be closer to his family. P 


David Hik, professor in the Department of Biological Sciences, is the 2013 recipient of the Martin Bergmann 
Medal by the Royal Canadian Geographical Society for his outstanding work in Arctic leadership and science. 


Michael Lounsbury, professor in the Alberta School of Business, received the 2013 George R. Terry Book Award 
from the Academy of Management for his outstanding contribution to the advancement of management know- 
ledge. The award is a significant recognition of his first co-authored book, The Institutional Logics Perspective: A 
New Approach to Culture, Structure, and Process. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


EXECUTIVE HOME IN ROSSDALE. 3 bedroom, 2,600 sq. ft. 
home available January 1 — June 30, 2014. Each bedroom 
has an en suite bathroom. Formal living and dining room, 
family room with attached sunroom. Spacious, sunny 
office, attached garage, private stone patio and beautiful 
garden. Third floor loft has second office space. Fully fur- 
nished in arts and crafts style, hardwood floors throughout; 
lots of natural light. Utilities, cable, internet and telephone 
included. Winter snow removal and spring garden mainten- 
ance included. Biweekly house cleaning can be arranged. 
Situated in friendly river valley community, 5 minute 

drive to downtown and University campus. Two blocks 

to bus stops. $3,200/month. Damage deposit required. 
Phone: 780-433-2657. View photos at www.zenonhomes. 


com (See Featured Listings) 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


VICTORIA. 4 bedroom house in secluded location. Expansive 
ocean views. Large mature garden. 2 levels, 3,400 sq. ft. 
Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@telus.net for 


photos. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


WANTED 


QUALITY ACADEMIC BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Please 
visit The Edmonton Book Store 10533 — 82 Avenue, 
780-433-1781, and HUB Books in HUB Mall on campus. 
www.edmontonbookstore.com. 


BUY A GIFT THAT GIVES BACK. Exquisite hand knit scarves, 
hats, vests, sweaters; in pima cotton and alpaca. New — 
accessory scarves and children’s sweaters. Prices range from 
$25 - $250. Minkha is a women’s knitting cooperative. Save 
the Children Canada volunteers assist Bolivian knitters by 
marketing the sweaters on a non-profit basis. Sale/Open 
House at Windsor Park Hall 11840 — 87 Avenue. Saturday 
December 7, 2013. 9:00 a.m. — 3:00 p.m. For further informa- 
tion contact Linda 780-436-5732 or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 


SEEKING A STUDENT PHOTOGRAPHER. Who can take photos 
on a regular basis and a web/graphic designer who can 
design a Blogger blog. Experience with Blogger, website/ 
graphic development are needed. If interested, please reply to 


wordsandsound88@gmail.com arith a link to your portfolio/ 


samples of yours work. 
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Pandas soccer star excels on the pitch and in the community 


Folio Staff 


ulia Ignacio from the University of 

Alberta Pandas has won two Canada West 

women’s soccer awards—Most Valuable 
Player and the Student-Athlete Community 
Service Award. 

In her first season of CIS play, after 
transferring from the University of Memphis, 
Ignacio paced the Pandas to a 9-1-2 record 
with a conference-best 10 goals and 19 
points. The ‘Pandas rose as high as second 
in the CIS rankings, and Julia came within 
three points of breaking a Canada West 
single-season points record and within three 
assists of breaking a conference single-season 
assists record. 

In the community, her soccer contribu- 
tions include being a Youth Program instruct- 
or and coach with the soccer associations in 
St. Albert and Sherwood Park, the Alberta 
Mini Stars Program, and the Archbishop 
O'Leary High School Soccer Academy. 

She also has volunteered once a week over 
the past three years as volunteer children’s 
liturgy leader as well as volunteer lector at St. 
Charles Parish. She was a member of Team 
Canada at the 2013 FISU games this past 
summer in Russia, and was an assistant coach 
with NAIT in the CCAA in 2012, and for 
the Team Alberta U14 team this summer. 


Pandas coach Liz Jepsen said Ignacio 
exemplifies the best qualities of a CIS 
student-athlete. 


“She is talented, inspirational, and con- 
ducts herself with a high degree of dedica- 
tion, grace and humility,’ said Jepsen. “She 
has impacted the program from the minute 
she joined and will leave a legacy despite her 
short time with us. Her play on the pitch, her 
leadership and, of equal importance, the fact 


Julia Ignacio is the 2013 Canada West MVP 
and winner of the Student-Athlete Community 
Service Award. 


that she wears her heart on her sleeve, make 
her a hero in our community. 

“Julia has been an outstanding student- 
athlete in the program, and I am certain she 
will continue to add in an exceptional nature 
in every endeavour in her bright future.” 


The Pandas also had four players 
named to the conference all-star teams, led 
by Ignacio and defender Shalla Kadima 
on the first team, and goalie Kelti Biggs 
and defender Victoria Saccomani on the 
second team. Mi 


Soccer Pandas win national bronze 


CIS Staff 


halla Kadima’s goal in the second minute stood as the game-winner as the 
University of Alberta Pandas defeated the Cape Breton Capers 1-0 to claim the 
bronze medal at the 2013 CIS women’s soccer championship Nov. 10 in Toronto. 
The Canada West champion Pandas earn their 10th medal in 12 appearances on the 
national stage and first since claiming silver in 2002. Alberta ends their 2013 campaign with 
an impressive 13-2-2 record and improves their overall CIS championship record to 22-8-4. 
After defeating the Laval Rouge et Or 1-0 in quarterfinal action, the Pandas dropped a 
narrow 2-0 decision to the University of Montreal Carabins. 


A second-team all-Canadian this season, Kadima notched the game's lone goal as she 
headed a Jessie Candlish corner kick past the Capers goalkeeper. 

Cape Breton had a great chance to score in the 18th minute off a corner kick, but 
Pandas midfielder Laura Kautz was there to make the save and kick the ball out of harm’s 
way. Ihe Capers continued to pressure, but Pandas netminder Kelti Biggs was unbeatable. 

“It was great to see that we came out to play and did our job early,” said Pandas head 
coach Liz Jepsen. “I’m amazed by this group of girls. I’ve had the pleasure of coaching 
many great teams and players, but what’s unique about this team, such a new team, is their 
coming together to get CIS bronze. I think it says a lot about their character.’ F 


Music department mourns the passing of prominent cellist, teacher . 


Leonard Ratzlaff 


he Department of Music is 
saddened to have learned of 
the Oct. 9 passing of Claude 


Kénnsiony ptofessor eméritus com 


r 


In 1965, Kenneson joined the 
Department of Music, where he 
taught until his retirement in 1990. 

He was “the compleat musi- 
cian” —cellist, conductor, teacher, 


poser; arranger and orchestra- 


tor, and the author of four books, 


the cham- 


payddns 


ber music 
program 
for many 


Malcolm Forsyth. 


summers. Though he was a mem- 


principal cello of the National Arts 
Centre Orchestra and daughter 
of celebrated U of A composer 


recitals at Wigmore Hall in London 
with pianist and U of A colleague 
Brian Harris. 

Kenneson’s legacy lives on in his 
two children and in his contribu- 


tions to music. 


and first professor of cello at the 
University of Alberta. He was 78. 

Kenneson was born in 1935 in 
Port Arthur, Texas, and received his 
undergraduate and master’s degrees 
in cello at the University of Texas. 

Kenneson moved to Vancouver 
in 1959 and then to Winnipeg, 
where he was music director of the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet for two 
years until 1964. 


one of which was also published in 
Japanese translation. He was an ac- 
complished pianist and also played 
the bassoon, flute and bass clarinet. 
As a conductor, Kenneson 

also directed performances of the 
Alberta Ballet and the Banff Centre 
Ballet. At the Banff Centre, he was 
a founding member of the Gifted 
Youth Program, where he taught in 


steel tary hee hee ee 
his tenure in Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
at the Montreal, Kenneson’s true métier 
NA i UofA, was chamber music. A founding 
Claude Kenneson Kenneson’s member of the Corydon String Trio 
genius in Winnipeg and the University 


attracted many burgeoning students 
including the current professors of 
cello at the University of Toronto, 
Shauna Rolston, and University 

of British Columbia, Eric Wilson, 
as well as cellist Amanda Forsyth, 


of Alberta String Quartet in 
1969, he was also the cellist in 

the Rolston Trio with Thomas 
and Isobel Rolston, and he per- 
formed extensively in Canada and 


internationally, including several 


His original compositions and 
cello transcriptions constitute the 
Claude Kenneson Papers in the 
Irving S. Gilmore Music Library 
at Yale University. These works 
are also in the music libraries of 
the University of Toronto and the 


Banff Centre, and many are re- 
corded on CBC Records, Calliope 
and Naxos. Mt 
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Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL FEB. 7 

Culinaria. The Bruce Peel Special Collections 
Library is displaying two beautiful Culinaria 
exhibitions: one physical (drawing from the Linda 
Miron Distad Culinaria Collection) and one online 
(featuring works from the Prairie provinces). 

They will be of interest to food lovers and book 
lovers alike. 


UNTIL NOV. 30 


Print Resonance. This exhibition was organized 
and circulated by the Musashino Art University 
Museum & Library in Japan and Professor Ryuta 
Endo, and includes participation from the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts Antwerp in Belgium, 
Silpakorn University in Thailand and University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. FAB Gallery. 


Creature of Climax: Agata Derda. This exhibition 
is the final visual presentation for the degree of 
Master of Fine Arts in Printmaking. FAB Gallery. 


Pop Goes Canadiana: Iconic Art by Charles 
Pachter. This important and generous gift of the 
artist to the U of A Art Collection includes work 
reflecting Pachter's early experimentation with 
media and technique, the realization of a satirical 
and humorous artistic voice in later works, and 


yI 


si 


his collaboration and lifelong friendship with 
Margaret Atwood. Enterprise Square Gallery. 


NOV. 27 


The Chimo Puppies Are Coming. Research has 
clearly shown that petting dogs is helpful in calm- 
ing us and alleviating stress. Chimo puppies have 
been specially trained to be calm and accessible to 
people. 11:30 a.m.—1 p.m. Law Centre. 


NOV. 27 & DEC. 5 

ecoREPs Info Session. Come with a bagged lunch 
and learn more about the Office of Sustainability’s 
professional development program designed spe- 
cifically to help staff, faculty and graduate students 
implement sustainable projects in their workspaces 
across the institution. RVSP at sustainability.ual- 
berta.ca/ecoREPs. Noon-1 p.m. 


NOV. 28 & 29 


Cameron Library Craft Sale will be held at 
the Professors Emeriti Reading Room, 3-03 
Cameron Library. 


NOV. 28 


Talking About TEDtalks. Join us as we get togeth- 
er to see great classic TEDtalks, Carl Honore’s In 
Praise of Slowness, and then talk about TEDtalks. 


'pwe 


Everyone is welcome. Bring your lunch. Event is 
free but you must advance register at fluidsurveys. 
com/s/TalkingaboutTEDtalksevent2013. 12:30- 
1:30 p.m. 1-190 ECHA. 


NOV. 28 


Global Health Film Series: A Walk to Beautiful. 
This film tells the stories of five Ethiopian women 
who suffer from devastating childbirth injuries and 
embark on a journey to regain their health and 
reclaim their lost dignity. Rejected by their hus- 
bands and ostracized by their communities, these 
women are left to spend the rest of their lives 

in loneliness and shame. Instead, they make the 
choice to take a long and arduous journey to Addis 
Ababa Fistula Hospital in search of a cure and a 
new life. 5-7 p.m. 2-420 ECHA. 


Joe Clark: How We Lead Canada in a Century 

of Change. As part of the Faculty of Law Visiting 
Speaker Series, former prime minister Joe Clark will 
draw attention to Canada’s slipping leadership role 
in international policy and international diplomacy. 
12:30-1:30 p.m. 231/237 Law Building. 


DEC. 5 


Presenting With Impact - Wendy Wilton 
and Kim Arsenault. Part of the U of A Alumni 


Association's Educated Leader series, this session 
will discuss the tools and techniques that repre- 
sent the new business standard. Participants will 
prepare a short presentation designed to stick. 
Included will be best practices on slide design, 

a formula for giving impromptu speeches, the 
Heath brothers’ SUCCES model and an oppor- 
tunity to practise with a small group of peers. 
$40 per person (includes meal). 5:30 p.m. 2-157 
Enterprise Square. 


U of A Blended Learning Symposium. Teaching 
a blended learning course involves delivering 

a portion of instruction in an online environ- 
ment. The U of A Provostial Digital Learning 
Committee, in conjunction with the Centre for 
Teaching and Learning, will host a symposium to 
engage participants in a conversation about sup- 
porting learning and the undergraduate student 
experience at the U of A using blended learning 
strategies. To register go to ctl.ualberta.ca/events. 
9:30 a.m.—3 p.m. ECHA. 


DEC. 8 


Annual Christmas Concert: Silent Night. 3-6 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


ooo 


RICHARD SIEMENS 


